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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LAZY TOM. 
Just look at lazy Tom! His father is a carpen- 
“ter; he has been hard at work ever since six 
.o’clock this morning, and a mere industrious man 
as not to be found in our village. He is always 
busy about something, amd never spends an idle 
moment. I am sure [ don’t see how he came to 
have such an indolent son. There lies Tom fast 
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but rather chose, though they could ill afford the 
expense, to send Charles to an academy in New 
Jersey, and subsequently to P College. 
He had early displayed a quick apprehension, a 
retentive memory, an ardent imagination, a keen 
perception, and an exquisite relish for the beauties 
of nature. His parents could not doubt that 
Charles was a ‘‘ genius,”’ and that his fertile mind 
would bear a rich harvest of intellectual treasures, 
if only early cultivation was not neglected. What 
was it to them that their frugal fare must be yet 
more homely, their well worn garments made to 
serve another season, and the few—the very few 
superfluities in which they had indulged their 
coming age denied. Charles, in a more conge- 
nial climate, would be sheltered from the fierce 
storms of their hard winters, would have the best 
opportunities of mental cultivation, would be learn- 
ed, be wise, become, perhaps,—but why should I 
dwell on the fond hopes and bright anticipations 
of a parent? Who does not know that they have 
no limits but a parent’s love? Charles Austin 
spent eight years in New Jersey. All the promise 
of his early years was more than fulfilled. He 
was for his years a scholar of no ordinary repute, 
his talents were appreciated, his learning honored, 
and literary prizes and college honors were show- 
ered upon him. The last year of college life had 











asleep, with one arm thrown carelessly over his 
head, dreaming, I dare say, of a game at ball, or 
‘his last new kite, or some such thing. His waking 
-dreams ‘are not much more profitable; I fear he’ll 
come to some sad end, for he is not at all particu- 
lar about the company he keeps; indeed I saw him 
‘the other day with James Rand, and he is the very 
worst boy I knqw ef; it is really dreadful to hear 
‘him talk, he uters‘so many wicked words. Now I 
don’t think Tom would keep company with him as 
‘he does if he didn’t hike to be with him, for there 
‘are plenty of good, well behaved boys amongst us, 
who never use a bad word, or lie, or cheat, or 
-steal,'as James does. Poor Tom! Well, I pity 
him—I shouldn’t be surprised if at the end of a 
few years I should hear that he was an inmate of 
some prison or poor house, or something of that 
kind. His fatheris getting old and won’t live long, 






























































































































‘such a bad boy as Tom is, when his father is 
‘dead. I hope you ‘never play with such boys as 
‘these. If their kites or hoops or marbies are ever 
‘so pretty, don’t stay a minute with them—your 
‘good name and your character are of more 2 
tance than all the fine games in the world. ‘ 
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NARRATIVE. 

















From the lilinois Temperance Herald. 
THE DRUNKARD’S GRAVE. 


Charles Austin was born in one of the secluded 
villages of the Green Mountains, the youngest and 
® best beloved son of a small farmer. I have said 
the best beloved of his parents; not that their 
affections were guided by fancy, or whim, or idle 
partiality, but that those affections flowed in the 
‘channel that nature herself had pointed out: the 
channel in which every parent must feel that his 
‘own affections deepest flow; for the poct has said, 
with as much truth as elegance,— 

** We love them most, when most they Want 
The watchfulness of love.”’ 
















































































cate frame, and many times before he reached 
boyhood, his life was in utmost peril from disease. 

















pitable climate was, in the view of his fond parents, 
ito condemn him to death. They thought not of it, 


















and I am sure nobody else would take care of 


Charles was from his bitth of @ weak ‘and deli- 


'To condemn such a frame to labor in their inhos- 


arrived; and his friends confidently anticipated 
that the highest honors of his college would be the 
sure reward of his industry and talent. What 
then was their regret to hear that his health, al- 
ways delicate, was now utterly failing. Physicians 
were consulted, their prescriptions compared, and 
for once, the faculty were agreed. ‘‘ Mr. Austin 
must leave college and his books, and seek b 
change of air and of nabits to regain his health.” 
This was the unanimous opinion of the faculty. 
To Charles this was like a sentence of death. 
He objected, he remonstrated; was there no other 
way? no chance of his continuing his studies six 
months longer? The general answer was “no.” 
But, unhappily, a physician was found, who 
thought that by very strict regimen, he might be 
enabled to finish his college course. Charles 
caught at the idea; he was all gratitude—all obe- 
dience. The directions of his physician were not 
difficult; ‘‘ A little wine every day,”—* A little 
brandy and water before dinner,”—‘‘ A little 
opium when he did not sleep,” and this was all. 
The advice was followed, and in a week Austin 
was pursuing his studies with renewed ardor. He 
graduated with honor and without a rival in his 
class. He now visited his home—his parents re- 
ceived him with a joy which only parents know. 
All their sacrifices, all their self-denials were for- 
gotten in the perfect happiness of that short month. 
They saw nothing in Charles that could raise a 
doubt of his future success. True, he was pale; 
but men of ‘‘ genius ” were always pale: true, his 
hands were unsteady, but it was only the trembling 
of the high wrought nerves of a poet; and for the 
‘wine and brandy” he drank, “ were they not 
prescribed by the physician?” Alas! alas! that 
it should be so. Charles left his home at the end 
of a few weeks to begin the study of law in New 
York: but to this he did not exclusively devote 
himself. His company was eagerly sought after, 
his acquaintance courted,—above ail, the editor 
of a popular magazine heard that Mr. Austin was 
a poet} he begged “‘ one little effusion, any trifle,” 
for his columns. Charles was not insensible to the 


ed. At length he published a volume: the news- 


pleasure of seeing himself ii print; he wrote, was 
admired; wrote again, was mote and more prais- 


Vol. xi. 


was talked of but the new.poet—the AmericanPoét. 
But what, mean time, were Charles Austin’s 
private habits? Had you asked this question of 
any of his companions, the reply had been, ‘‘Per- 
fectly good!” ‘*He took his wine, and brandy 
and water, as “every body did, and if he did now 
and then become ‘‘a little gray,” it was as much 
the intoxication of ‘ genius’ as of wine.” Such 
was the language of friendship. “What said truth. 
Her stern reply was, ‘‘ Charles Austin is‘already 
a drunkard and an epium eater, and he will soon 
become a sot.” Yes! the wine that had at first 
been only used as a stomachic, soon became a cor- 
dial, a gentle stimulant, by help of which the poet 
could always exercise his faculties, could always 
act, talk and think poetically. The opium, too, at 
first only a medicine, to be taken at infrequent in- 
tervals, to quiet the over excited nerves, had be- 
come a necessary of existence, without which, and 
without his glass of brandy and water, Charles 
Austin could not even leave his room in the morn- 
ing. The downward path thus fairly entered, 
(and why should we pause to recount each paxtic= 
ular step by which he reaclied the bottom!’’)— 
Suffice it to say, he did reach it, and soon. 
One pleasant afternoon, in August, 18—, a 
party of young men, in a private carriage, stopped 
at the little tavern in Aston. They were on a 
tour of pleasure through the Green Mountains, 
and as the situation of the little village struck their 
fancy, they resolved to make it their head quar- 
ters for a few days, from which a number of ex- 
cursions to objects of interest in the neighborhood, 
were to be made. The latdlord was all attention 
to his guests. ‘‘ Pray what do you call this vil- 
lage, landlord?” asked one. ‘‘ Aston, Rutland 
county,” answered the host, with Yankee preci- 
sion. ‘‘ Aston! Aston! Aston!’’ echoed the quier- 
ist; then turning to another of the party, he asked, 
‘* Was it not Aston, Verment, that poor Austin 
came from?” ‘* Yes, I believe so.’ ‘* Poor 
Austin! he was a genius, but his genius ran wild 
at last. What became of him, Harry? Do you 
know?” ‘NotI. The last time I saw him, poor 
fellow, he was as drunk as a beast at the Eagle 
tavern. I believe they had just picked him out of 
the gutter!” ‘Like enough!” said another of 
the party, ‘‘ poor Austin never could take his wine 
well; many and many’s the tine, Bruce and I have 
drunk him under the table—have we not, Bruce?”’ 
‘Yes, indeed,” replied Bruce. ‘‘ But when are 
we to have dinner? ‘and pray, Curtis, have you 
taken the Wine out of the carriage? I should like 
to take a glass of sherry and bitters before din= 
ner.” Thus these thoughtless young men wasted 
the time. After dinner they walked out to take a 
stroll around the village. The most prominent 
object in a New England village (and long may it 
be so!) is the meeting house. Thither the steps 
of our wanderers were directed. The graveyard 
was behind it. They went in. A new made 
headstone, over a yet fresh grave, attracted their 
attention. One of the party approached and read 
the inscription: : 

Bensamin Austin, died March 9, 18—, aged 63. 
Close beside was another. It read: 

Dexsoran Austin, died May 9, 18—, aged 60. 

These two graves, though quite near together, 
were not exactly side by side; between them was 
a little mound, already covered with green turf; 
but no monument, no headstone marked the spot. 
In, that. nameless. grave ley. Charles Austin, the 
** poet.” ‘Thebroken hearted mpther found rest— 
the gray’hairs of the father Were brought ‘with sor- 
row to,the grave. They lay sidy by side. and be- 
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rs were in ecstacy, and for a while nothing 


tween them the suicide sleyt in the drankard’s grave. 
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From the Alton Observer. 
LETTER TO A MISSIONARY’S SONS. 
Kwoxvitte, March 28, 1837. 

Mr. Eprror,—I take the liberty to send you 
the within letter from Dr. Grant, a missionary in 
Persia, to his two little sons, who are now in this 
place; you will be at liberty to publish it if you 
think proper. I think it will be necessary to give 
you some explanation of the circumstances. The 
two little boys, the one 7 years, and the other 9 
years of age, were given by their father to Mr. 
John C. Smith, of Utica, N. Y. before he left, and 
the season past Mr. Smith removed to this place, 
and died within four weeks after he arrived; and 
his wife returned to New York. 

Now these little orphans are here thrown upon 
the bosom of the church, and are exclusively the 
property of the church, to be supported and edu- 
cated by the church, to fill the place of their dear 
father in heathen lands. And the only object we 
have in sending this letter for publication is, that 
it may excite an interest in the hearts of a Chris- 
tian public in favor of these dear children, hoping 
that they may have the fervent prayers of every 
friend of Jesus, that they may early be adopted 
into the family of Christ, and prepared to become 
useful missionaries of the cross. Yours, &c. 

Nenemian WEst. 
OormiH, Persia, June 28, 1836. 

My Dear Hastings,—I hoped before this time to 
have received a letter from you. It is now more 
than fourteen months since we parted, but I trust 
that my dear little sens do not forget their Parents. 
Do you pray for your father every day that the 
Lord would make him a good missionary, and ena- 
ble him to do much good to the people here? I 
wish you could see how many sick, and lame, and 
blind people come to your father every day to be 
healed. Some of them are very poor and have 
nothing but dirty rags to wear; and they would be 
very thankful for such crusts of bread as many boys 
in America would not eat. If you should come to 
your father’s gate, you would be likely to see fifty 
or a hundred people sitting in the shade waiting 
for medicine. Some of them would tell you they 
had been sick a great many years, and some of 
them who could not see would be led by a little 
boy. It would almost make you weep to see an 
old man with a long white beard, who had come 
three or four days journey, kneel down to kiss my 
feet, and then offer a great many prayers that God 
would keep me and give me long life. My heart 
often aches for them; but I feel very happy when 
the Lord enables me to open their blind eyes, and 
heal their diseases. You know how many sick and 
blind Jesus healed. When I see such multitudes 
afflicted with all manner of diseases brought here; 
some upon asses and some upon men’s shoulders, 
I often think of the days when the Saviour was 
upon earth. The people here have the same dis- 
eases that those had who came to him. 

But I suppose you wish to hear about the little 
children here: and I wish I could tell you just 
how they look and what they do. They are not 
black, nor red, nor yellow, but almost as white as 
children in America. But they have no books in 
the language which they speak, and it is almost as 
difficult for them to learn their ancient language, 
as it is for youtolearn French. Most of them are 

‘ so poor too, that they have to work all the while 
to get food to eat and clothes to wear. So that 
none learn but those who are designed to be priests. 
When boys are too small to do any other work, 
they are made to ride upon the ox-yoke and drive 
the cattle. The yoke is very long, and the boy 
sits between the oxen. In the winter they pick 
cotton. Little girls too, go into the fields to work, 
and nobody thinks of their learning to read. So 
they grew up almost as ignorant as the cattle. 
We, have.a ached} in:Mr. *Perkin’s house; where 
he i8 tedthing atioit: forty bayg who {éarn very 
well’ We have also a Sabbath ‘School’ for them 
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established in Persia. It is taught in the lan- 
guage of the little book I sent you, and in Turkish. 
The boys first read awhile in that language and 
then one of the Bishops (or if he is absent a priest) 
translates it into the spoken language of the Nes- 
torians. Then Mr. Perkins explains it in Turk- 
ish; and asks the boys questions, which they often 
answer very cerrectly. I call them school boys, 
but some of them are men, and many priests and 
deacons. These Sabbath School scholars will soon 
be the preachers of the country, if the people 
have what we call preaching as we hope they will. 
When I first came to Oormiah, a Nestorian boy 
a little larger than you are, came and brought me 
an English New Testament. I knew there were 
very many bad boys in this country, and I feared 
he had stolen it from Mr, Hoerule, a German mis- 
sionary, who had come with me from Tabrez. 
But before I had time to ask him, I was very much 
surprised to see him open it, and begin to read in 
English, so plain that I could understand him. 
He then asked me in Turkish when Mr. Perkins 
was coming here, and told me that Priest Abraham 
who was with Mr. Perkins at Tabrez, had learned 
him to read. This little boy is now living here 
and learning English. He is a good boy and 
learns well, and we hope he will bye and bye do 
much good to this people. Some time after I first 
saw this boy, I went to the village where he lives. 
The people were so glad to see us that a great 
many came out to meet us. I think there were 
more than two hundred men and children, and I 
was much pleased to hear them come and say 
‘* good-morning, good-morning,” in English. 
Now as I hope that you and your liittle brother 
Edwin, wish to do good, perhaps you wish to ask 
how you can do good while you are a small boy. 
There are so many ways for you to do good that 
I cannot tell them all on this sheet of paper. I 
wish you would try to think of all the ways for you 
to do good, and I will write you again by and bye, 
and then you may see which of us think of the 
most and best plans for you and other little boys 
to do good while you are small. One thing you 
must not forget, and that 1s to do something every 
day that you would wish the Saviour to remember 
when he comes to judge the world, and be very 
careful not to do any thing that you would not 
wish him to remember. Whatever you have done 
that is wrong, pray God for Christ’s sake to for- 
give you. Pray for your little brothers Edwin 
and Henry too, and for your papa and mamma. 
Give much love to Mr. and Mrs. Smith, to grand- 
mother and uncle Ira and William, and aun 
Mary, and all my dear friends. Your dear 
mamma joins with me in much love to you and 
Edwin. Your affectionate father, A. Grant, 


various appellations; 1st. Land of Canaan, from 
Canaan, the son of Ham, by whom it was peo- 
pled. 2nd. Land of Israel, from Jacob, surnamed 


ised to Abraham and his descendants. 4th. Land 
of Judea, from the tribe of Judah. 5th. Land of 
Hebrews from Eber. 6th. Land of Palestine, 
that being originally the Greek name of the land 
of the Philistines. 9th. Holy Land, having been 
the residence of God’s peculiar people, but more 
especially of the Messiah. 

Palestine, washed by the Mediterranean upon 
its western border, extended east to the Jordan, 
that being originally its boundary. The space 
between these, was fifty miles in the widest part. 
At one period, the conquests of the Jews extended 
ninety-five miles east from the Mediterranean. 
Its length was 190 miles. The population of 
Judea has been variously estimated at five, and 
ten million. It probably amouted to seven million. 
This was an immense population for a territory so 
small in extent, but it seems not improbable, when 
we remember the habits of the people, and the 
great fertility of the soil. Palestine is diversified 
by hills and vallies, and its climate is as various as 
its surface. When intensely hot on the plains, 
there were often refreshing breezes playing over 
the hills, while upon the mountains it was intense- 
ly cold. The heat was often followed by severe 
cold at night. The dry season commenced in 
May, and continued until September. During this 
period, the inhabitants were supplied with water 
from their reservoirs, and when these failed, it 
was often brought froma great distance. This 
scarcity of water explains many allusions in Scrip- 
ture. The blessings of salvation are compared to 
a river; the hope of the Christian is like a foun- 
tain in the desert; and the ‘‘ water brooks” are 
the emblems of rich and unmerited blessings. A 
*‘cup of cold water”? was a precious boon, and 
the ‘‘ green pastures and still waters’ shadowed 
forth the blessings of the Better Land. During 
the wet season, the rain descended in torrents, 
and at times swept over the land with the fury of a 
deluge. Thus we see the force of the parable, 
of ‘‘ the foolish man who built his house upon the 
sand.”’ 

Among the most remarkable of the trees of 
Palestine, was the sycamore fig-tree, whose fruit 
grew upon its trunk, This was generally planted 
by the road-side. The palm-tree often attained 
the height of fifty or sixty, and sometimes of an 
hundred feet. It has no branches, but its leaves 
and fruit, the date, form a verdant and beautiful 
crown. The stately cedars of Lebanon bear a 
cone of immense size. These trees are thirty or 
forty feet in circumterence. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JEWISH ANTIQUITIES *—No. I. 


The history of the Holy Land possesses a pecu- 
liar interest. That spot is inseparably connected 
in our minds with the past—it was the abode of 
‘*mighty men ef old, men of renown,” and there 
flourished a peculiar people—the chosen of Heav- 
en. It was the fount of inspiration, the home of 
miracles, the residence of the Divinity, the type 
of Heaven. 

The Jews are a peculiar people, in_that while 
other nations worshipped idols, they served ‘‘ the 
one only living and true God,” and in preserving 
through all their wanderings, their character as a 
distinct people. Their books contain the only 
true account ofthe origin of the human race; their 
laws are interesting both in a political and moral 
view, and from thence in his human nature, Christ 
came. This alone, would commend their history 
to the Christian. . 

The country of the Jews has been designated by 





*Notes on a course of Leetures recently delivered, on the 
country, history, and customs of the Jews; furnished for the 
Youth’s Companion by consent of the author.. The first three 





where Wdiok in gout. the Saviour and. théir own 
duty. . {think this ts the first ‘Sathbath school ever 


From the Christian Mirror. 


MARY CATHARINE EMERY. 


alate quarterly meeting of the High St. Maternal 
Association. 

Its subject, was Mary Catharine Emery, who died 
a few weeks since at the ageof 12 years. Her case 
was one of the most interesting I have ever known. 
Many persons who saw her, exclaimed, ‘‘ We have 
read of such instances, but never saw one before.” 

Her mother, at my request, made the brief record 
which follows. From the deep impression it made 
upon the large circle of children and of mothers be- 
fore whom it was read, I have been led to hope its 
its publication might do good, both by strengthening 
parental faith,—and leading children to love that 
Saviour who made Mary’s death so happy. 
Yours truly, J. W. Cuicxerine. 

Portland, April 27, 1837. 


Dear Sir,—In compliance with the request of 
our Pastor, that we would note down those facts 
that relate to our dear child, we will make the at- 
tempt and state a few of them that are still fresh 
in our memory. We are not aware that she ex- 
perienced any change in her feelings, until the 
commencement of her illness. From her earliest 





numbers have in substance been published in the Zodiac; the 
rest have been prepared expressly for this paper. A.D. W. 


ad 


childhood she was always willing to receive in- 


Israel. 3d. Land of Promise, having been prom- , 





Br. Cummines,—The following sketch was read at : 
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struction, remembered what was said to her, and 
seemed to profit by it. At the age of 4 years she 
commenced attending the Sabbath School in which. 
she was greatly interested; she never had to be 
reminded of her lessons, they were carefully 
studied and in readiness. Her attachment to her 
teachers was very great, and she often spake of 
their kindness. Notes that shereceived from them 
she carefully preserved and often read them. It 
was a severe trial to her to be deprived of the 
privilege of attending the school and church, and 
she would say, ‘‘I am willing to give up every 
thing else, but I do want to gothere.” Her les- 
sons were studied, for she said she wanted to keep 
up with her class. She was of an inquiring turn 
of mind, and in reading the Scriptures (in which 
she took great delight) would ask many questions 
respecting those passages which she did not under- 
stand, and would often stop and remark on any 
verse that interested her. She thought a great 
deal of that passage in Matthew,—‘‘ Come unto me 
all ye that labor, &c.” and would say ‘‘ Christ’s 
love is very great, and how kind in him to invite 
us to come to him when we are so sinful.” She 
was very attentive at church, and the winter pre- 
ceding her death, she would speak of those texts 
which had been preached from. When at the age 
of 7 or 8 years, a friend that conversed with her 
at that time told her of Mary who “chose that 
good part,” and she said she never forgot it. 
From the commencement of her illness which 
was 18 months before her death a great part of 
the time she labored under great bodily suffering, 
but she bore it all with patience and fortitude and 
even cheerfulness; not a murmuring word ever 
escaped her lips. She would say, ‘‘I have great 
reason to be thankful for this affliction. God saw 
that 1 needed it and he has sent it upon me for 
my good.” When asked if she felt willing to die 
at this time, she said I should try to be recenciled 
to his will, but she was afraid she did not love him 
as she ought, when he had done so much for her. 
Death had no terrors to her. Before taking her 
to a distant City for medical advice, she was 
asked, that if amputation of the limb affected, 
should be thought necessary by the Physician, if 
she would consent to it? She replied, ‘‘ No! I 
cannot, I had rather die, I should be far happier.” 
She was a child of prayer, and she prayed not only 
for herself but for others, for those that were dear 
to her who she knew had not an interest in Christ, 
and her prayer was, (to use her own language) 
**O God, sanctify their hearts and make them 
Christians, for thou alone canst do it.” She could 
occasionally enjoy the privilege of riding; twice 
she attended Church, once the Sabbath School, 
and once the Maternal meeting; and she would say, 
‘* how kind God is to me, bow thankful I ought to 
be for all these blessings.”—The afternoon she 
met with the children was one of great delight and 
interest to her; she said it was so pleasant to sit 
there and hear about Christ. Six months before 
her death she was taken to the Baptismal altar; 
she was asked what her feelings were at that time. 
She said, ‘‘I felt very happy; I felt that I was 
given away to God, and that I would try and do 
better, love him more than I had ever done be- 
fore.” She continued in this manner till the last 
month of her life; when told by her friends that 
she must die, she replied, I do not expect to get 
well. I desire to be reconciled to the will of God. 
She would sometimes say, she was afraid she was 
not a Christian, but she knew that Christ was able 
and willing to save her, if she put her trust in 
him. As her strength declined, and her distress 
increased, her hopes brightened, all doubts and 
fears were removed, and she expressed an earnest 
desire to depart and be with Christ.—When told 
that she would then be free from suffering, she 
would say, ‘‘I am willing to suffer alf that God 
sees fit tolay upon me; Christ suffered for me, and 
he will send no more pain than I can bear.” 

She often contrasted her situation with those 
who were less favored than she was. She would 


kind friends to talk to me about Christ; how many 
children die that have none of these; I cannot 
thank God enough for them.” She delighted 
much in the company of Christians. She was 
asked if it did not distress her to see and talk with 
her friends. She said, I cannot talk much, but 
you know not how happy it makes me to have 
them come and talk, and read, and pray with me. 
As her sufferings increased, she said, it seemed 
as though God was trying her by giving her so 
much pain, to see if I shall have patience to bear 
it; but I do not wish to complain, it is all right, 
Christ bore much for me. She would often repeat 
the passage, ‘‘ The sufferings of this present life, 
&c.” The thought of any one’s dying without an 
interest in Christ was dreadful to her, to be shut 
out of heaven and never live with Christ, and she 
said she could not bear the thought of not meeting 
all her friends in heaven, and she often entreated 
them to love Christ and prepare to die so as to 
meet her. She told her parents to be reconciled 
to the will of God, and give her up cheerfully, and 
not grieve for her, she should be so much happier. 
The day before her death was one of great bodily 
suffering, but her mind was calm and happy. 
Towards the close of the day she was more easy, 
and said, I am very happy; I shall soon be with 
my Saviour, soon meet all my dear friends that 
have gone to heaven. That evening she alluded 
to many things that had transpired the past year; 
how happy she felt at the Baptismal altar, and at 
the Family altar. She was asked why she took so 
much delight in these things, when she did not 
love God; she replied I did love him, and had 
loved him a great while, but not so much as I ought 
to have done. When asked if she had done any 
thing to merit his favor, she said, No! Christ has 
done all for me. The same eve she said, ‘ Tell 
the children of the Maternal Association from me, 
that I shall no more sit withthem; I am very hap- 
py; I am going to live with Christ, and be happy 
forever. I did not think I should die so soon when 
I sat there with you; you will soon have to die. 
Do love Christ, think about him and pray to him 
to give you new hearts; read your Bibles, and re- 
member what is said to you, so that when you die 
we may meet altogether in heaven. I do want 
you to come to Christ, you will be very happy and 
not afraid to die.” She continued in this happy 
frame of mind during the night, and when asked 
by a friend if she had always felt so willing to die, 
she said No; when I was first taken sick, I used 
to pray that I might get well; but now, I would 
not exchange my situation with any one on earth.” 
The last morning of her life she seemed to have a 
foretaste of the joys to come. She appeared tobe 
filled with joy unspeakable. She would exclaim, 
you cannot tell how happy I am; I have seen 
Christ, he is so precious and lovely, waiting to re- 
ceive me, I shall soon be with him. She often 
tried to sing those lines, ‘‘ Jesus can make a dying 
bed,” &c. She asked for the Bible. She attempt- 
ed to read, but the struggles of death came on; 
she handed it to a friend and requested her to 
read. She looked up and smiled and said, ‘‘Christ 
is with me, he will go with me through the dark 
valley.” She continued talking, but could not be 
understood. The last words that could be distinct- 
ly heard, were, “I am going,” and on being 
asked if Christ was with her, said, O yes. From 
3 till 6 she continued insensible to all around, and 
then her happy spirit took its flight to that Saviour 
whom she loved, while here on earth. 








WATURAL HISTORY. 
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OF APES AND MONKEYS, 

Although the whole of this vast tribe bear a 
striking ‘likeness to the human: frame, and. their 
grimace and actions much resemble the lords of 
creation; yet they are found to be far inferior in 
point of inteHect to several other animals, as the 
dog, elephant, and horse. They possess, how- 
ever, in an astonishing degree, the power of imi- 





say, ‘‘ how kind God is in giving me so many 
blessings. 


I have parents to take care of me, and 


tation, and the strongest desire to exercise it, for 


practice. This propensity not unfrequently proves 
fatal tothem; for, in countries where they abound, 
the inhabitants make it the means of entrapping 
them. The ape-catchers take a vessel filled with 
water, and wash their hands and face, in a situa- 
tion where they are sure to be observed by the 
apes. After having done so, the water is poured 
out, and its place supplied by a solution of glue; 
they leave the spect, and the apes then, prompted 
by curiosity, never fail to come down from their 
trees, and wash themselves in the same manner as 
they have seen the men do before them. The 
consequence is, that they glue their eye-lashes so 
fast together, that they cannot open their eyés, or 
see to escape from their enemy. 

The ape is also fond of spirituous liquors, and 
these are also used for the purpose of entrapping 
them. A person places, in their sight, a number 
of vessels filled with ardent spirits, pretends to 
drink, and retires. The apes, ever attentive to 
the proceedings of man, descend, and imitate what 
they have seen, become intoxicated, fall asleep, 
and are thus rendered an easy conquest to their 
cunning adversaries, 

The Indians make their proneness to imitation 
useful; for, when they wish to collect cocoa-nuts, 
and other fruits, they go to the woods where these 
grow, which are generally frequented by apes and 
monkies, gather a few heaps and withdraw. As 
soon as they are gone, the apes fall to work, imi- 
tate every thing they have seen done, and when 
they have gathered together a considerable num- 
ber of heaps, the Indians approach; the apes fly to 
the trees, and the harvest is conveyed home. 

The ape never uses himself to discipline. He 
possesses such perfection of instinct, that he can 
render very important services to man. But it is 
generally his own interest, not his master’s which 
he has at heart. Certainly no animal is more in- 
genious, but when he is obliged to do any thing, 
he is quite stupid and awkward. He has to be 
beat and starved, to train him to certain acts, but 
can never be broken of several of his natural faults. 
He is gluttonous, thievish, revengeful, passionate, 
but not a har, as the natives say, because he will 
not speak. 

We are told that they cannot be caught with 
traps more than once in the same place, they so 
soon become acquainted with the artifices used 
against them. 

Apes, in general, live very peaceably together, 
even. large herds of different species; and if an 
enemy intrudes upon their ground, they all com- 
bine to assert their rights. 

In many parts of India, apes and monkeys are 
objects of worship, and many magnificent temples 
are erected totheir honor. There are three hos- 
pitals for the lame and sick, in Aminadabad, the 
capital of Guzerat, where they are fed and reliev- 
ed by medical attendants.— Youth’s Magazine. 








RELIGION. 


From the Christian Mirror. 
FACTS, FOR CHILDREN TO FHINK UPON. 

My little friends, I am going to tell you some 
stories, with regard to the Sabbath. And I will 
tell you nothing but what is true. God says, 
Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” It 
is said-also of Eli’s children that they made them- 
selves vile, and their father restrained them not, 
therefore, God determined to slay them. Now 
keep those two things in view as I proceed, and 
inquire whether it is not probable, that God pun- 
vished those of whom Iam about to tell you, for 
their disregard of his command, and because they 
made themselves vile, by breaking the Sabbath. 

I once knew a boy who lived near me, and with 
whom I was well acquainted; we went to school 
together, and played together: and he appeared 
to be very kind and obliging to all ef his mates. 
But he did net keep the Sabbath, but played about 
with other wicked boys. One Sabbath, late in 
the Autumn, he went out on the ice, and played 
and skated all day. Just at night he came in and 











they seldom miss an opportunity of putting it in 








eat his supper in a great hurry, and went out 
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again immediately. In a short time the alarm was 
given that poor George , was -in the pond. 
All endeavors to save him were fruitless. -He was 
taken out a corpse. : 

Another boy with some other companions went 
out upon the Sabbath to shoot birds. After spend- 
ing the greater part of the day in this way, they 
stopped to rest. While standing carélessly with 
the muzzle of his gun against his side, and lean- 
ing upon it, it went off and lodged the whole 
charge in his body. It passed partly through his 
lungs; and a few shot passed quite through his 
body, and both of the wads were likewise lodged 
in his body. Badly as he was wounded, God gave 
him space for repentance, for he lived, although 
in great distress, for nearly a week. He under- 
went several painful operations, and the doctor did 
all in his power to save him, but in vain. His 

rents refused to let serious people converse with 

im. And some who came with their hearts full 
of pity for him, were forced to go away without 
being allowed to say scarcely a word to him. 
The night before he died, he was heard to say 
several times, ‘‘ O mother, it is hard todie.” But 
he died, and where is his soul? Now, had he 
spent the Sabbath serving God, and seeking salva- 
tion, it could not have been so hard todie. But 
he made himself vile, and was not restrained, and 
the Lord slew him. 

I will now tell you a true story about working 
upon the Sabbath, as near as I can recollect the 
circumstances. It was told by another man in my 
hearing, to one of his neighbors who sometimes 
breke the Sabbath, by laboring in his fields. 
«* When my farm, and the farms of my neighbors 
were new,” said he, “‘ my brother felled a piece 
of trees; and the next spring being wet he had no 





opportunity to burn it, and left the town and hired i 


eut. Shortly after he left the place, it became 
somewhat dry, and many people burnt their trees. 
One Sabbath as I was passing by my brother’s 
trees, I thought they were dry enough to burn 
well. The thought darted into my mind, what 
harm will it be for me to put fire tothem? The 
wind was fair and a fire not forty rods off; and as 
there was likewise some appearance of foul weath- 
er, I thought that if it was not done then, it would 
not be done. I seized a brand and set them on 
fire. They burnt well. I planted it. It came up 
poorly; but grew finely. About the time that it 
was full in milk, the bears began to destroy it. 
On this account, and for fear of the frost, as the 
corn was backward, | cut it up and shockedit. I 
was now from home for some time, but when on 
my return I went to harvest the corn, I found that 
the cattle had broke into the field, thrown down 
the shocks, and so trod it down, that the eérn, 
fodder and all, was spoiled; or if a shock or two 
had escaped, the birds and squirrels had stripped 
it clean. So I had but my labor for my pains, 
And now,” added he, “‘I do not believe a man 
was ever richer for all he does upon the Sab- 
bath,” ‘ But do you think,” said his neighbor, 
** that the dumb beasts knew that you burnt your 
trees upon the Sabbath?” <‘ No,” said he, “‘ but 
the Lord did.” 

So will I say to you my little friends, whoever 
does not know when you break the Sabbath, God 
does know, and will never forget it. 

Now if you have parents who endeavor te re- 
strain you when they see you making yourselves 
vile, you have abundant reason to be thankful. 
For had it not been for this restraint, perhaps you 
would, before now, have destroyed yourself; aad 
God would ere this have determined to destroy 
you. A SABAATH SCHOOL TEACHER, 
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PRAYERS ANSWERED. 

At the Conference of Churches lately held in 
Charlestown, one of the Pastors stated that a young 
woman of his congregation who was under serious 
impressions wher about to go to Boston in an omni- 
bus, before she went, prayed to the Lord that no 


person might speak to her on the way, except on the 
subject of Religion. Soon after she took her seat, a 
little child who was present gave its mother much 
trouble by its fretfulness, which occasioned a gentle- 
man present to make the remark that “this mother’s 
care of her fretful child reminded him of God’s un- 
ceasing care of his wayward and disobedient chil- 
dren.” ‘Do you think,” said the young woman, 
‘**that God feels any such solicitude forus?” ‘‘Yes,” 
said he, ‘*I have no doubt of it,”? and he then pro- 
ceeded to converse with her in a most faithful and 
affectionate manner; which conversation was the 
means of removing her doubts, and led her to give 
her heart to the Saviour. 

One of the Delegates at the Conference from the 
Mariner’s Church, addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of Seamen, urging that more prayer should be 
offered for them. ‘‘I,’? said he, ‘am a son of the 
Ocean—fourteen years have I ploughed the deep, and 
all that time was living without hope and without 
God; but my Mother’s prayers in my behalf were 
unceasing—and God heard them—and I am now here 
a monument of the grace and mercy of God; and an 
evidence that prayer for the Sailor can be heard and 
answered in Heaven.” 








VARIETY. 








The Honest Widow. 


A certain poor widow, one cold winter’s day, had 
just consumed her Ilttle stock of wood in cooking a 
scanty meal for herself and children, without know- 
ing where she could obtain any more. She put her 
children to bed, soon after, and sat shivering over a 
handful of dying embers, in full view of a large wood 
ile, belonging to her rich and hard-hearted neighbor. 
The thought darted into her mind, “had I but one 
handful of that wood to keep me from freezing, how 
glad I should be; he has enough, and would never 
miss it.” After many struggles, she concluded to go, 
after her neighbor had gone to bed, and get one hand- 
ful, that she might be able to cook herself some 
breakfast. She went, and picked up the wood, but 
the thought of stealing so overwhelmed her, that for- 
getting where she was, she spoke aloud, ‘“‘ Have I 
come to this? Must I steal. O,I cannot. But if] 
don’t I must freeze. But O, I can’t steal.» She 
threw down her wood and walked away. Again she 
returned, and pieked up the wood, and again threw 
it down saying, ‘I can’t steal, and if I perish I will 
perish.” She went home and went to bed. The 
rich man stood in the door, and heard all that the 

oor woman had said, and it softened his heart, 

arly next morning, he sent her three loads of wood 
ready cut, and some other articles, telling her, that 
she was welcome; adding, “ you fairly beat the devil 
out of me last night.”— Youth’s Magazine. 





Prayer the Best Defence. 

Upon one occasion of great difficulty, Melancthon 
and Luther had met together to consult about the 
best means to be adopted. After having spent some 
time in prayer, Melancthon was suddenly called out 
of the room, from which he retired under great dis- 
tress of mind. During his absence, he saw some of 
the elders of the reformed church, with their parish- 
ioners and families. Several children were also 
brought, hanging at the breast; while others, a little 
older, were engaged in prayer. This reminded him 
of that passage, ‘‘ out of the mouth of babes and suck- 


Llings hast thou ordained strength, because of thine 


enemies, that thou mightest still the enemy and aven- 
ger.” Encouraged by this pleasing scene, he return- 
ed to his friends with a mind set at liberty, and a 
cheerful countenance. Luther astonished at this 
sudden ee said, “‘ what now! what has happen- 
ed to you, Philip, that you are become so cheerful ?” 
“ Q, Sirs,” replied Melancthon, “let us not be dis- 
couraged, for I have seen our noble protectors, and 
such as [ will venture to say, will prove invincible 
against every foe!” ‘And pray,” returned Luther, 
filled with surprise and pleasure, “‘ who, and where 
are these powerful heroes?” ‘ Oh!” said. Melanc- 
thon, ‘‘ they are the wives of our parishioners, and 
their little children, whose prayers I have just wit- 
secennroomerers which I am sure our God will hear; 








for as our Heavenly Father, and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, has never despised nor rejected 
our supplications, we have reason to trust that he will 
not in the present alarming danger.” 





Elizabeth’s way to be Happy, 

A girl of 12 was known for some time to be very 
serious, and anxious to have her teacher converse 
with her about her soul. At length, a beain of joy 
lighted up her countenance. She said to her superin- 
tendent one day, ‘“‘O how I love my Saviour.” One 
Sabbath, soon afier this, she came to him, at the close 
of the school: as he took her by the hand; she burst 
into tears. ‘* Elizabeth,” said he, ‘do you love the 
Saviour now?” ‘Yes, said she, *‘ but I have been 
tempted this week. Something seemed to say I was 
not a Christian, and it made me very unhappy.” 

** What did you do then?” 

**T prayed that I might be delivered from tempta- 
tion, and then I felt happy.” 

She has since given most decided evidence of beiug 
a child of God. Her exercise of mind and her pray- 
ers are like those of mature Christians, 

A sermon from the pastor, to Sabbath School chil- 
dren, was the means, under God, of calling her atten- 
tion to the welfare of her soul.—Sab. School Results. 





Instinctive love of flesh in Tigers. 


A party of gentlemen from Bombay, one day visit- 
ing the stupendous cavern temple of Elephants, dis- 
covered a tiger’s whelp in one of the obscure recesses 
of the edifice. Desirous of kidnapping the cub, with- 
out encountering the fury of its dam, they took it up 
hastily and cautiously, and retreated. Being left en- 
tirely at liberty, and extremely well fed, the tiger 
grew rapidly, appeared tame and fondling as a dog, 
and in every respect entirely domesticated. At 
length, when it had attained a vast size, and notwith- 
standing its apparent gentleness, it began to inspire 
terror by its tremendous powers of doing mischief, a 
piece of raw meat, dripping with blood, fell in its 
way. It is to be observed, that, up to that moment 
it had been studiously kept from raw animal food. 
The instant, however, it had dipped its tongue in 
blood, something like madness seemed to have seized 
upon the animal; a destructive principle hitherto 
dormant was awakened, it darted fiercely and with 
glaring eyes upon its prey, tore it with fury to pieces, 
and growling and roaring in the most fearful manner 
rushed off towards the jungles.—Brown’s Anecdotes. 
= = 








POETRY. 








From the Christian Intelligencer. 
A CHILD’s HYMN, 
When children join in sacred song, 
And hymns of praise arise; 
The Angel’s bend their silver wings, 
And listen from the skies. 
‘They love to see a youthful train 
Employ their budding hours} 
In spreading forth their Saviour’s fame 
ith all their infant powers, 
For such, the blessed Jesus did 
Within his arms embrace; 
And in his fostering bosom, gave 
The tender nestlings place. 
May He, who did such kindness show, 
While on the Earth he trod; 
Cause us his Heavenly truth to know, 
And train us up for Ged, Mary. 





From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

TO MY LITTLE SON, TWO MONTHS OLD. 
They said that I should give to thee, 

The name thy elder brother wore, 

Thy absent brother, whom my knee 

Hath danidled, whom I hold no more. 

I cannot give thy brother’s name 

To thee, my little infant son! 

In dust he sleepeth, yet the same 

He seems, as either precious one 

Of those that still remain with me;-@ 

1 cannot give his name to thee; 
The name thy elder brother wore, 
. The plaything on our parlor floor, 

Who with us is no longer seen,— 

Oh no! I calf thee not Bugenet 

»*T would seem to blot him from his place 
"Though he, to fill our bitter cup, 

Hath died, [ cannot thus efface 

His memory. No! I reckon up, 

With thee dear children, the loved others 
Who slumber in their early grave, 

As mine. I cite their several names— 

The buried, with their living brothers, 

And sisters, which my Maker gave; 

And love as well the absent claims 

As those around my fireside seen,— 

Ob no! I call thee not Eugene! 
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